CHAPTER V

SCHOOLS

School and FROM those institutions which, in a modem
life civilized state, do as a matter of fact exert
powerful educational influences, whether or not
they were meant to do so, we pass to the consideration of
institutions which have been established and are maintained
for the express purpose of educating people, and especially
young people. Schools, and what goes on in them, are the main
theme of this book, though, as has been implied in the pre-
ceding chapter, schools cannot be fruitfully discussed unless
they are placed in their social setting, and unless school teachers
regard themselves as working with or against other influences
which concurrently affect the pupil for good or ill. The school
should be a bit of life, or rather, perhaps, it should be, in its
effects upon the pupil's intellect and character, in some sort a
miniature of the best elements in the great society outside. And
the teacher, if he (or she) is to escape being justly condemned as
a pedant, must be in the best sense of the term a man (or a
woman) of the world. The time has gone by when the sole
object of the school was "putting a child to his book," and
when the sole business of a teacher was the communication
of knowledge. It is impracticable to scrap the word "teacher,"
and any attempt to substitute the word "educator" in common
speech would inevitably fail, if only because such an attempt
would savour of priggishness. But we must fully recognize that
the connotation of the word "teacher" has undergone a great
change as the result of modern educational thought and
practice.
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